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WASHINGTON'S FIRST EXPERIMENT IN DIRECT 
LEGISLATION 

AT the general election of 1914 the electors of the state 
of Washington had an opportunity to use for the first 
time their newly-adopted devices for direct legislation. 
At the regular session of the state legislature in 191 1 there was 
formulated and adopted a resolution proposing to the electorate 
an amendment to the constitution making possible the use of 
the initiative petition and the referendum as a means of legislation. 
At the general election of 191 2 the amendment was adopted. 

In the initiative device there was provided a double scheme. 
In the first place there was the customary method of securing a 
place on the ballot for a measure proposed by petition and 
backed by a sufficient number of voters. " Ten per centum, but 
in no case more than fifty thousand, of the legal voters shall be 
required to propose any measure by such petition." These 
petitions should be filed with the secretary of state not less than 
four months before the election at which they were to be voted 
on. The second provision was for a mandate to the legisla- 
ture ; if a petition, with the requisite signatures, were filed not 
less than ten days before the regular session of the legislature, 
the same should be transmitted by the secretary of state to the 
legislature, there to take precedence over all matters except 
appropriation bills. If the legislature enacted the proposed 
measure it should become a law under the same conditions as 
any other act, except that it must in any case be subject to a 
referendum, or the legislature might refer it to the electorate 
upon its own initiative. If, however, the proposed measure 
were rejected or not acted upon, it went automatically upon the 
ballot for decision at the polls. Moreover, the legislative body 
had the option of framing a substitute measure embodying the 
same general principle, in which case both the measures should 
go upon the ballot. In the latter event voters should indicate 
by one mark their approval or disapproval of the general prin- 
ciple, and by another, if it were approval, their preference be- 
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tween the two. If a majority voted in the affirmative on the first 
proposition, the measure receiving the larger number of votes 
was to become a portion of the law of the state. If the general 
principle failed to secure a majority of votes cast, both meas- 
ures would fail, but both sets of votes should be canvassed and 
made public. No provision was made whereby amendments 
to the constitution might be proposed by initiative petition. 

Petitions for the reference of any act of the legislature must 
receive thirty thousand signatures, at most, or six per cent of 
the total number of voters registered. Except for the propor- 
tion of signatures to the total number of registered voters, there 
is nothing to note in the device for the referendum as it ap- 
pears in Washington. 

At the 191 3 session of the legislature an act provided in de- 
tail for the working of the constitutional amendment. Briefly 
the steps may be thus enumerated. 

Measures to be submitted to the electorate by initiative peti- 
tion must be filed, not earlier than ten months before the elec- 
tion, with the secretary of state, who must transmit the same to 
the attorney-general to formulate, in not more than one hun- 
dred words, a suitable title expressing the true intent of the 
proposed bill. Provision is made for a hearing by the superior 
court of Thurston county (in which Olympia, the seat of state 
government, is located) on the suitability of the title, in case 
the proponents deem the same inadequate in any manner, and 
the decision of this court is final. When the title has been de- 
termined the same is sent to the proponents, who then may 
proceed to secure the requisite number of signatures. 

After the blanks, printed in approved form, have been signed 
they are filed with the officer having charge of the registration 
books, who proceeds to check the signatures against his list of 
voters and to place his initials beside those names which he 
finds in his books. 1 Thereupon the petitions are filed with the 
secretary of state. 

1 Since voters outside incorporated places do not register, marking of signatures as 
legal devolves upon justices of the peace, road supervisors, members of the school 
board, or postmasters; with the exception of the last these officials are required to 
examine and initial the lists. 
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The secretary of state exercises his discretion in receiving 
petitions, but the superior court of Thurston county may, by 
mandate, compel him to do so. He has the sheets of signatures 
bound into convenient volumes and then proceeds to canvass 
and count the legal signatures. If he finds a number sufficient 
to fulfill the requirements of the law, he certifies to the fact and 
retains the documents in the archives of the state, transmitting 
the measure to the legislature when it convenes, or forwards the 
title to the various county auditors for placing upon the ballot 
for the election. 

If the proponents of the measure are dissatisfied with the 
determination of the secretary of state regarding the number of 
legal signatures, they may apply to the superior court " for a 
citation requiring the secretary of state to submit said petitions 
to said court for examination, and for a writ of mandate com- 
pelling the certification of the measure and petition, or for an 
injunction to prevent the certification thereof to the legislature, 
as the case may be, which application and all proceedings had 
thereunder shall be speedily heard and determined." While 
no appeal may be allowed from the decision of the superior 
court, such decision may be reviewed by the supreme court on 
a writ of certiorari sued out within five days of the rendering of 
the decision, and this court may compel the secretary of state 
to issue the certification if the facts warrant. 

Details of the law regulating the proceedings with initiative 
petitions have been stated because the measures submitted to 
the electorate in 19 14 brought into action practically every step 
which had been provided. 

A consideration of the direct legislation of 1914 falls under 
three main headings: (1) the measures themselves, with the 
circumstances of their submission; (2) the legal steps involved 
in placing them upon the ballot; and (3) an analysis of the vote 
given in November. 



The measures appearing on the ballot fall into the following 
groups: (1) seven measures submitted by initiative petition ; (2) 
two bills referred by the legislature, and (3) one amendment to 
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the constitution proposed by the legislature to the electorate.* 
The initiated measures may be further subdivided into three 
groups : ( 1 ) five proposed by a joint legislative committee of the 
Grange, the Farmers' Union, and the State Federation of Labor ; 
(2) one, for state-wide prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages, proposed by the forces which have been 
active in many of our states for such action; and (3) a bill for 
an eight-hour day proposed by certain elements in the labor 
group of the state. 

Not long after the close of the session of the legislature in 
191 3, the joint legislative committee referred to, which had 
been active in its efforts with the legislative body, began pro- 
ceedings to " initiate " the measures which they had failed to 
have enacted into law through the customary channels. The 
result of their activities was the filing with the secretary of state 
of seven proposals, popularly known as the " Seven Sisters." 
These were (1) a " Blue Sky" bill, (2) a measure to abolish the 
State Bureau of Supervision and Inspection, (3) one to prohibit 
employment agencies from taking fees from workers, (4) a 
First-Aid measure (to fill an acknowledged lack in the Indus- 
trial Insurance Act of 191 1), (5) a measure to employ convicts 
on the public highways of the state, (6) a comprehensive 
measure regulating and taxing the fisheries of the state, and, 
(7) a proposal to abolish the State Tax Commission and vest 
its duties in the Public Service Commission. 

The " Blue Sky " measure was an attempt to secure a law 
analogous to similar measures in such states as Kansas and 
Oregon. It defined an investment company and would have 
placed all such organizations under the supervision of the Public 
Service Commission, to the end that investors might be protected 
from wildcat companies and all sorts of " get-rich-quick " 
schemes. It was to have been within the province of the Com- 
mission to examine into all proposed organizations and to pre- 
vent their doing business within the state if it appeared that 
their proposed plan of business was not " fair, just, and equi- 
table," or if they did " not intend to do a fair and honest busi- 

•The original constitution, of course, provided for the submission of all amend- 
ments to the electorate. 
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ness." Moreover, there could be revoked the charter of any 
corporation engaged in offering " securities, or promoting, 
platting or selling town-sites or other subdivisions of real prop- 
erty in this state, or elsewhere " and " conducting its business 
dishonestly, unjustly or unfairly to its members, stockholders, 
contributors or purchasers of securities or real property." The 
Commission was to have power to investigate all organizations 
doing business of the nature which would come under the pro- 
visions of the act. Undoubtedly there is need, not alone in 
Washington, of curtailing the activities of companies, the chief 
purpose of which is to enrich the promoters at the expense of 
a gullible public. Any steps, however, in this direction, involve 
a highly technical knowledge of business organization and 
management to the end that legitimate transactions may not be 
hampered while those of a questionable character may be prose- 
cuted with vigor. The proposed act seemed to indicate that 
its framers were not altogether of that class of technic- 
ally informed men, and it is the opinion of those competent to 
judge that this measure would have made little difference in the 
actual conditions now existing under law already on the statute 
books. On the other hand the looseness of the phraseology 
could not fail to have provoked endless litigation. In brief, 
this measure falls in the class of those so technical that experts 
must frame the bill, and the provisions are such as to be beyond 
the comprehension of more than a few of the voting population. 
An intelligent vote, then, was practically impossible, and those 
who gave their assent to the measure must have been, in con- 
siderable degree, actuated by a blind desire to hit at an inde- 
finable evil which was felt but not understood. 

The proposed bill abolishing the State Bureau of Supervision 
and Inspection of Public Offices related to a commission formed 
by law a few years ago. To this bureau was entrusted the task 
of investigating the books of all kinds of public offices wherein 
public moneys were collected or expended. In particular it 
was to ascertain whether or not the law had been complied with 
in matters of indebtedness, forms of warrants, and the like ; it 
had power to audit the books of all such offices and to advise 
changes in the method of keeping such books. The activities 
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of the bureau have been considerable, resulting in the uncover- 
ing of many examples of laxity and perhaps fraud in many in- 
stances; municipalities, road and school districts, counties, 
have all come in for criticism, and many leaks have been 
stopped with the saving of some hundreds of thousands of 
public funds. The proposed bill intended to vest in the state 
auditor the functions of the bureau, authorizing him to employ 
not more than three accountants. On general principles, any- 
thing which would tend to decrease the many boards, bureaus 
and commissions in the state would be laudable, but in this 
case an apparent impossibility was attempted, since it would be 
obviously out of the question for the office of the state auditor, 
even with three additional accountants, to handle the business 
of a bureau now employing eighteen accountants. As the 
matter stands, the auditor finds it impossible to check the ac- 
counts of the various state officials and institutions in any ade- 
quate manner. It has been charged that this bureau is a 
"grafting" institution, willing to accept " reasons" for passing 
the accounts of certain officers, and that, in any case, the charge 
of the auditing should not come upon the office investigated. 
On the other hand it has been alleged that this was a " spite " 
measure, emanating from certain groups where the bureau has 
been too active for comfort. 

The measure for abolishing the collection of fees by employ- 
ment agencies, hence abolishing private agencies, had the virtue 
of brevity. The measure was a sweeping one and made no dis- 
tinction whatever between agencies; teachers' agencies share 
the same fate as those which send lumberjacks to the woods 
and muckers to the mines. Moreover, the measure was nega- 
tive; it was apparently assumed that public employment 
agencies would be created to fill the need, if a real need for 
any agency existed. While the activities of those agencies 
which exploit ignorant laborers — and they are not a few — ought 
to be eliminated, it is questionable whether such a measure with 
no constructive features should make so drastic a change. 

The so-called First-Aid Bill proposed to require the employer 
of labor in extrahazardous occupations to pay not more than 
$100 (if more were required it was to come from the funds in 
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the hands of the Industrial Insurance Commission) for the cost 
of medical, surgical and hospital treatment of any of his em- 
ployees who might be injured in the course of regular work. 
The measure came in for much criticism in that it made no re- 
striction as to kind of attendance, length of care etc., and it 
was asserted that it would open the door to a new breed of 
ambulance chasers. Obviously the employing class, having no 
hand in the framing of the measure, denounced it as one-sided, 
while admitting, for the most part, the need of some act to 
supplement the Industrial Insurance Act. 

Another of the " sisters " had in mind the saving of expense to 
the state by having all able-bodied inmates of the state peniten- 
tiary and state reformatory employed upon the highways of the 
state, camps to be established for the housing of these persons 
while at work in any vicinity. From two points of view the 
measure was objectionable; it would have upset completely a 
comprehensive plan of road construction which the legislature 
of 1913 enacted after a long period of agitation on the subject. 
Secondly, it was unsound from a penological point of view, in 
that it allowed no option in the kind of employment, and would 
have made no discrimination between long-term men and re- 
peaters on the one hand, and those probably redeemable on the 
other. Again, it would have thrown out of use a large jute mill 
recently constructed at the penitentiary in which the prisoners 
work at making grain sacks. 

The eight-hour proposal did not come from the joint legis- 
lative committee, but from a faction of laborites working inde- 
pendently. One of the interesting side struggles of the campaign 
was waged over the attitude of the master of the state grange 
who was quoted as opposing the measure and as favoring it. 
The measure was to prohibit all employers of labor of any sort 
from requiring or permitting their employees to work more 
than eight hours in any twenty-four, or more than forty-eight 
in any one week. 1 Here again was a proposal which had the 

1 Agricultural laborers might be employed an extra two hours per day " for work 
which is unavoidably and necessarily incidental to farm management." In other lines 
of work in an extraordinary emergency, " such as danger to life or property, or where 
such eight-hour limit would unavoidably and necessarily prevent other workers . . . 
from working the full eight-hour day, the hours for work may be further extended." 
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germ of a good idea when properly applied ; but in a state like 
Washington, where there is so much seasonal occupation, it is 
difficult to perceive how, at the present time, a satisfactory 
result would follow such a step. As a matter of fact a consid- 
erable portion of the labor of the state, where it affects those 
most in need of such protection, is already on an eight-hour 
basis. 

The prohibition measure was a comprehensive act, and prob- 
ably the most carefully drawn of all the initiative measures. 
It has been called the most " dry " of all dry laws in any of the 
states. Unlike the proposal in Oregon, where an amendment 
to the constitution prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants added no administrative features, this bill outlined 
in detail the whole administration of the matter. The usual 
fight was waged. Much money was spent on both sides, and 
each side accused the other of unfair tactics. As usual it was 
difficult for either side to meet the arguments of the other, 
since the fundamental issue was that of two (or more) stand- 
ards of moral action, and not essentially an economic or 
political matter. 

The referenda, submitted by the legislature, included an act 
creating a fund for the retirement of superannuated or disabled 
teachers, and a stupendous irrigation scheme. 

The first was a pretty carefully drawn act, making provision 
for a pension fund derived from assessments upon teachers and 
from the state public-school fund. As is customary with such 
measures, provision was made whereby present teachers might 
accept the benefits and incur the duties of the act or not, while 
those entering upon their duties after March, 191 5, would 
necessarily have been subjected to its terms. The most obvi- 
ous criticism of the measure, assuming the general principle to 
be acceptable, was of the assessment feature, where the per- 
centage to be paid was rather high. 

The second referred act * probably embodied as many in- 

1 This measure would under any circumstances have gone upon the ballot without 
the recent referendum amendment; the original constitution limits the debt which 
the legislature may incur to $400,000, all in addition to this, except for repelling 
invasion or repressing rebellion, requiring a reference to the electorate. (Wash. 
Const., art. viii, sections 1 and 3.) 
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tricate points as a bill might well do. The mere statement that 
it would have provided a vast engineering project for the re- 
clamation of upwards of 400,000 acres of semi-arid land in 
central Washington, the water being taken from a lake some 
sixty miles away and siphoned under the Columbia river, gives 
a notion of one phase of the measure. On the other hand the 
financing of the scheme called for state guarantee of bonds not 
to exceed $40,000,000 in the aggregate. Aside from the 
technical features the proposal involved a very complicated eco- 
nomic problem, of which some of the aspects are : the readi- 
ness of the money market to absorb such an issue of bonds ; 
the number of years which would have to elapse before any re- 
turn might be hoped from the investment ; the effect of the in- 
creased acreage upon land already used for purposes such as 
this land might be adapted to ; and the general effect upon the 
agricultural markets for the products of irrigated sections. 

The amendment proposed by the legislature involved the 
matter of alien land ownership. The original constitution pro- 
vides that no alien, unless he shall have declared his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, shall hold land in the 
state of Washington, unless said alien acquired the land by 
" inheritance, under mortgage or in good faith in the ordinary 
course of justice in the collection of debts"; provided, that the 
prohibition should not apply to " lands containing valuable de- 
posits of minerals, metals, iron, coal or fire clay, and the neces- 
sary land for mills and machinery to be used in the develop- 
ment thereof and the manufacture of products therefrom." The 
amendment proposed to add the further proviso : 

This section shall not apply to conveyances of lands lying wholly 
within the limits of municipal corporations when made to resident aliens. 
In the event of a resident alien becoming a non-resident for the term 
of five years, his interest in lands in the state shall he vested in the 
common school fund. 

This added provision looked harmless enough till there was 
brought to the attention of the public the fact that a decision 
of the supreme court of the state had declared that all counties, 
school districts etc. were " municipal corporations " in the view 
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of the law. If such an interpretation, provided the amendment 
had passed, had been applied, it is easy to see that the alien 
land-ownership clause would have been repealed under a sub- 
terfuge. Dark hints as to the forces back of the proposed 
amendment were numerous ; among them was that bugbear of 
the Pacific Coast, the possibility of large landed interests in the 
hands of Orientals. It is, perhaps, significant that about the 
only efforts in behalf of the measure were made by realty men 
who claim that the present constitutional restriction ( i ) keeps 
away foreign capital, and (2) that it prevents aliens from pay- 
ing their proper share of the taxes. Both of these contentions 
are interesting from the point of view of the economist. 

Having briefly indicated the content of the measures actually 
placed upon the ballot, it remains to give passing notice to the 
two " sisters " which failed to come before the electorate. One 
of these was a comprehensive measure for the regulation and 
taxation of fishing in the rivers and on the littoral of the 
state. The bill was practically identical with one introduced 
into the legislature at the last session, and which was alleged to 
have been defeated by the log-rolling tactics of representatives 
from the districts most likely to be affected. The other meas- 
ure sought to abolish the Tax Commission, a body whose more 
important functions are the valuation of property, particularly 
that of organizations having possessions in more than one 
county, and equalizing the same for purposes of taxation. The 
functions of this commission were to have been vested in the 
Public Service Commission. 

II 

As stated above, the placing of the measures by initiative 
petition upon the ballot in November tested the law, constitu- 
tional and statute, at nearly all possible points. It was espe- 
cially in connection with the " seven sisters " that the legal 
issues were raised. These measures were filed with the secre- 
tary of state on January 29, 19 14, and titles were prepared by 
the attorney-general on February 9. On three of the measures x 

1 Employment Agencies; First Aid; Convict Road Labor. 
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it was maintained by the proponents that the titles were insuffi- 
cient and misleading, and relief was sought from the superior 
court of Thurston county. By the twentieth of March petitions 
were being circulated for signatures. 

At this point there arose another difficulty, brought out when 
the signed petitions were filed at Olympia. It was held by the 
secretary of state that initialing in ink by the proper official was 
necessary for the signatures to be counted as valid. 1 On the 
other hand it was maintained by those circulating the petitions 
that officials in districts where registration was not required were 
merely to initial and certify. 2 Since these petitions had already 
been filed with the secretary of state, the ruling made some of 
the work of no avail. Later, in connection with the question of 
the validity of certain signatures, arising in the official canvass, 
the superior court and the supreme court agreed that initialing 
in pencil was admissible. 

While signatures were being obtained and forwarded to the 
secretary of state there appeared strong opposition to all the 
measures in the form of an organization called the " Stop-Look- 
Listen League " as well as in several manufacturers' and em- 
ployers' associations. To all outward appearances the first of 
the groups was well supplied with funds, for it not only estab- 
lished headquarters in all the counties but showered the state 
with pamphlet literature attacking all the measures, and at the 
same time sought to obtain from signers of the petitions can- 
cellation of their signatures. A large number of persons gave 
written permission for the withdrawal of their names, and in 
such cases the secretary of state did not count those signatures. 
The proponents attempted to secure the addition of other sig- 
natures at the time the withdrawals were made, the petitions 
having been filed and the official canvass about to proceed, but 
this was not allowed. It was further charged that the Stop- 
Look-Listen League violated the provisions of the law, which 

1 The secretary of state held that the attorney-general had rendered to him an 
opinion to this effect, although the latter denied having done so when the matter 
was before the courts. 

2 The words " in ink" appear in the law only in connection with initialing by 
clerk or other officer in incorporated places where registration is required. 
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prohibited advertising for or against petitions and paying cir- 
culators. This particular charge has not been made a matter 
of court proceedings, and it is not likely that any steps will be 
taken. 

The petitions, alleged by the supporters of the measures to 
have each over 32,000 signatures, all duly attested, were pre- 
sented to the secretary of state, accepted and filed July 3rd. 
From this point the proponents state that there were several 
violations of the law. The first infraction came relative to the 
provision 

that if the secretary of state accepts and files any initiative petitions 
... he shall forthwith . . . detach the sheets containing the signa- 
tures and cause them all to be firmly attached to copies of the law . . . 
in such volumes as will be most convenient. 

Before the binding of the signatures, however, there was a 
" preliminary count, " taking about a week, so that the actual 
placing of the petition sheets in form for the official canvass 
took place on July 10. The proponents charge that this delay 
and preliminary count was in order that agents of the Stop- 
Look-Listen League might have access to the signatures for 
information in their campaign. Moreover, it is alleged that, in 
binding, the sheets were mixed in such a way that certificates 
and petitions were separated. 

By the official canvass the secretary of state determined that 
three of the measures had a sufficient number of signatures to 
appear on the ballot, 1 and that four failed to show the requisite 
strength. 2 Thereupon the proponents appealed to the superior 
court for relief, while the opponents took appeal as against the 
accepted petitions, with the exception of the Blue Sky Bill, 
there being no funds forthcoming for its opposition. The 
superior court gave a hearing from August 12 to August 20, 
and rendered a decision on the 27th, with the result that none 
except the First Aid measure were entitled to appear on 

1 Blue Sky; Employment Agencies; First Aid. 

'Abolishing Bureau of Inspection; Convict Road Labor; Taxation of Fisheries; 
Abolishing Tax Commission. 
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the ballot. The next step was a review in the supreme court 
on a writ of certiorari, on the part of. the proponents, to secure 
a writ of mandate restoring the rejected six, and, on the part of 
the opponents (Stop-Look-Listen League), to secure an injunc- 
tion to prevent the one which had run the gauntlet of the supe- 
rior court from further appearance. The supreme court, with 
five justices sitting, gave a hearing on September 1 1 ; four days 
later the chief justice ordered a rehearing before the full bench 
for September 18. At this hearing five justices determined that 
four of the measures * rejected by the superior court were suffi- 
ciently supported, and that two 3 did not have sufficient valid 
signatures. Two justices dissented, stating that the door was 
being opened to all kinds of fraud in obtaining and counting 
signatures when other petitions should be circulated; another 
justice made no statement of his position. 

Thus, after traveling a very stony path, five of the " seven 
sisters " reached the point where their fate might be decided by 
the electorate. The question of publicity, however, still re- 
mained. By law the secretary of state is required to issue a 
pamphlet containing all measures to be voted upon, together 
with such arguments as may be submitted for and against each, 
provided that not more than two affirmative arguments and 
three negative arguments shall be printed. To cover the cost 
of printing the arguments the secretary of state is authorized to 
require a deposit of such sum as he thinks will suffice. In this 
case the sum was set at $200 per page, an amount considered 
excessive by the joint legislative committee engineering the 
campaign of the " sisters." This committee sought relief from 
the supreme court, which denied the petition by a divided deci- 
sion. Not to be daunted, however, the committee proceeded 
to print its own arguments, together with a history of the meas- 
ures, and sent the leaflet to all registered voters in the state, 
claiming that, with the same size page and same quality of 
paper as the official pamphlet, the cost was $75 per page. 

'Abolishing Bureau of Inspection; Employment Agencies; First Aid; Convict 
Road Labor. 

2 Taxation of Fisheries; Abolishing Tax Commission. 
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After the final decision as to which measures should actually 
go upon the ballot the fight centered about the prohibition and 
the eight-hour measures. In both cases th"<-e was intense in- 
terest throughout the state, a fact attested by the heavy vote 
cast for each, the former running far ahead of all other meas- 
ures as well as in advance of the total vote for United States 
senator, while the latter pushed the senatorial vote hard. 

Ill 

When the smoke of the battle had blown away, and the com- 
batants had counted up gains and losses, it appeared that but 
two of all the propositions, of whatever nature, had secured 
sufficient support to become a part of the law of the state, 
namely, state-wide prohibition and the abolition of private em- 
ployment agencies. The others lost by votes ranging from the 
barest majority to an overwhelming snowing-under. 

The table on page 249 presents some of the more salient as- 
pects of the returns. 

On the whole, perhaps the most interesting fact of the whole 
vote is its relative lightness in so many cases. While the total 
vote, 381,643, is slightly larger than might have been expected 
in the off year (it was approximately eighteen per cent above 
the vote for 1912 ') it is not by any means extraordinary. That 
some of the measures for consideration should have received 70 
per cent to 80 per cent of the total vote cast shows that, except 
for one or two measures, the electorate of Washington was not 
exceptionally anxious to register itself in legislative matters. It 
is further interesting to compare the proportions with those of 
the Oregon vote of 191 2, when that commonwealth was exer- 
cising its direct legislative power for the fifth time and had 
before it thirty-seven matters for decision, in addition to the 
choice of various officials. Such a comparison shows that the 
thirty-seven measures in Oregon in 191 2 received on the aver- 
age a higher proportion of the total vote cast than was the case 
in Washington with its ten propositions and a new toy. 

•An 18 per cent increase in two years is not abnormal for the following reasons: 
it was noticed in 1912 that a comparatively small number of women voted; this was 
not true in 1914; the population of the state has increased materially in two years. 
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Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of of of 

Total Vote Vote total Senator highest 

Measure vote for against vote vote vote 

Total Vote Cast . . . 381,643 
U. S. Senator .... 345,279 90.47 100.00 95.63 

Initiative measures. 

Prohibition 361,048 189,840 171,208 94.60 104.57 100.00 

52.58% 47-42% 

Blue Sky 289,315 142,017 147,298 75.80 86.68 80.13 

49.08% 50.92% 

Abolish Bureau Inspec- 
tion 284,962 117,882 167,080 74.66 82.53 78-92 

41.37% 58.63% 

Abolish Employment 

Agencies 306,598 162,054 144,544 80.33 88.79 84.91 

52.85% 47-15% 

First Aid 297,904 143,738 154,166 78.05 86.27 82.51 

48.23% 51.77% 

Convict Road Bill . . 295,531 111,805 183,726 77.43 85.59 81.84 

37.83% 62.17% 

Eight-hour Bill . . . 331,816 118,881 212,935 86.94 96.12 91.90 

35.82% 64.18% 

Referred by Legislature. 

Teachers' Pensions . . 311,407 59.051 252,356 81.85 90.19 86.25 

18.96% 81.04% 

Quincy Irrigation Pro- 
ject 291,380 102,313 189,065 76.34 84.38 80.74 

35.18% 64.82% 

Constitutional Amendment. 

Alien Land Ownership. 267,622 55,080 212,542 70.12 77.50 74.12 

20.58% 79-42% 



A second factor that calls attention to itself is the fact that 
one legislative measure, that for prohibition, received a vote 
larger by some \\ per cent than was cast for United States 
senator, or, in round numbers, some 16,000 more votes. Two 
reasons apparently underlay this : in the first place this issue had 
been widely advertised; in all the Northwest, where woman 
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suffrage exists, the prohibition forces have been working strenu- 
ously, especially in the last two years; in the second place the 
women voted. It was noted very often that women especially 
stated they went to the polls merely to vote " dry," and they 
did not care about the other issues of the candidates. The 
figures also show that it must have been equally true that many 
voted and did not exercise a choice in the matter of prohibition. 
It must not be gathered that the contest for senatorship was a 
tame one, and that a comparison with that total affords no true 
basis of judgment. In spite of the fact that Senator Jones won 
a reelection by a comfortable plurality, there was a decidedly 
hard-fought campaign, and the Democratic faction entertained 
some hopes of overturning the Republican domination. 1 

Aside from the statement already made, that the vote for 
prohibition was large and that in addition the decision was 
close (52.58 per cent for, 47.42 per cent against), there is very 
little to state in way of conclusions reached from a study of the 
figures. Of the thirty-nine counties of the state only five gave 
a majority against the measure, but in almost all counties the 
contest was close. The three counties in which are the largest 
cities gave the following results : 

For Against 

King (in which is Seattle) 34.41 1 50,009 

Pierce (with Tacoma) 16,249 19,131 

Spokane (with Spokane) 20,853 I 9>7°5 

The most surprising thing about these figures is that there 
should have been so large a dry vote, especially in Spokane 
county. In each case those portions of the counties outside 
the city limits are so sparsely populated as to make the figures 
stand practically for the municipal units. Of the other four 
counties (besides Spokane) where there was a "wet" majority, 
three were strictly rural with a small vote in each, and the fourth 
rural except for Olympia, the state capital, a city of something 
over 7000 inhabitants. An analysis by counties alone, however, 
serves only slightly in giving an adequate view of distribution ; 

1 Vote distributed as follows : Republican, 131,403; Democrat, 91,780; Progressive, 
83,401; Socialist, 27,775; Prohibition, 10,920. 
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only an intensive study of the figures by precincts would give 
results with any meaning. 

In the case of the Eight Hour Bill, second in number of votes 
and so decisively defeated, it is found that in but two counties 
was a majority given for the proposition ; in one case a difference 
of 60 in a total of 2700 votes, in the second a difference of 824 
in 5700. In the latter case, Kitsap county, located on Puget 
Sound, there is some lumbering, with a little manufacture of 
lumber, and fishing, along with the prevailing agriculture. In 
taking the list of counties where a considerable portion of the 
population is of the wage-earning class and where under ordi- 
nary circumstances such a measure would receive a large ma- 
jority, the figures appear as follows : 

For Against 
Clarke County (with Vancouver; some lumbering and a small 

amount of manufacturing) 2,282 5,314 

King (with Seattle; considerable mining in the eastern part) . . 33,724 45,682 

Lewis (fishing and lumbering) 3,384 5,868 

Spokane 10,189 27,890 

Snohomish (with Everett; much lumbering and lumber manu- 
facture) 8,945 9,468 

Skagit (fishing and lumbering) 4,457 6,183 

Whatcom (with Bellingham; fishing, lumbering and lumber manu- 
facture) 6,500 8,540 

Walla Walla (with city of Walla Walla) 1,943 5,965 

This list includes those counties in which there are centers of 
population of any considerable size, and where labor, organized 
and unorganized, has weight. In the other counties, where 
some form of farming is the chief industry, it is not surprising 
that the vote against the measure was large. 

The second measure which received a majority in its favor 
and which stood fourth in total number of votes cast was that 
to abolish private labor-employment agencies. It found strong 
support in King and Pierce counties, as well as in most of the 
counties where fishing, lumbering and lumber manufacture pre- 
vail. Spokane, the second city in the state, went against the 
measure by a four to three vote. The agricultural counties 
were about evenly divided, for and against, and in most of them 
the vote was fairly well balanced. 
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One of the most surprising features of the election was the 
overwhelming defeat of the referred measure for establishing a 
retirement fund for teachers. Moreover, since this vote stood 
third in order of magnitude, it is evident that a great many- 
people desired actively to register their protest against such a 
proposition. This is the more interesting since little publicity 
had been given the measure down to the eve of the election, 
when some very modest folders were circulated in its favor. 
Everywhere, however, in town and country alike, all appeared 
ready to annihilate the scheme. In King county only was there 
even a respectable showing for the measure, and here it was 
able to muster but 26,000 against 46,000 votes. Elsewhere 
there was a landslide of from fifteen to one to five to one. 

All of those measures which appeared to have an issue which 
could be determined positively one way or the other received 
a comparatively large vote ; conversely, in those involving tech- 
nical points and where the question did not seem to be so easily 
answered by a " yes " or " no," the vote was comparatively 
light. This fact has appeared wherever the direct legislative 
scheme has been tried in the United States. The position on 
the ballot could have made little difference to the vote, for, 
while the prohibition title stood at the top of the column, the 
eight-hour title was buried in the middle of the list, and yet 
this received next to the largest number of votes. Probably there 
were too few measures to have the position make any material 
difference. 

The election is over, and two measures ostensibly became 
law upon proclamation of the governor thirty days after their 
enactment at the polls, yet in both cases suits have already been 
filed to test their validity. In the case of the employment- 
agencies law, suit has been instituted in the federal court at 
Seattle, primarily on the grounds that the law is unconstitutional 
and in restraint of personal liberty. Since employment agencies 
still continue to take such fees as they are able to collect, it 
appears that there is a friendly agreement between the officials 
of the state and the agencies not to apply the rigors of the law 
till a decision may be had from the court. 

With the prohibition act a somewhat more vigorous action 
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was taken. On the night of November 30 counsel for a whole- 
sale liquor concern in Seattle obtained from the superior court 
of Thurston county a temporary writ of prohibition restraining 
the governor from making proclamation of the act as law, as 
well as a restraining order to prevent the secretary of state 
from announcing the result of the vote. The petitioners alleged 
that both the prohibition act and the amendment to the consti- 
tution providing for initiative and referendum were invalid 
because of a number of technical errors, and that the prohibition 
act was unconstitutional in (1) violating personal liberty, (2) 
taking property without "due process," (3) interfering with 
interstate commerce. 

On December 1 the superior court decided that the governor 
could proclaim the act as law " without prejudice to the rights " 
of the petitioners, denying the petition for a permanent injunc- 
tion. The matter of illegalities alleged by the petitioners is to 
be probed by this court, and, whatever may be the outcome, it 
will undoubtedly go before the supreme court of the state, where 
the question as to whether the superior court judge had author- 
ity to render such a decision in the matter of the proclamation 
will be reviewed along with the other aspects of the case. 

Verily, the way of an initiative measure in Washington is 
hard to travel. 

Lester Burrell Shippee. 

Pullman, Washington. 



